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Warten EXAMINATIONS. 


It may be well to remind students and their 
guardians that at tho professional examinations to be 
held next May there will be a written as well as an 
oral test. Students entering on their studies this 
term and those now at College will have to face 
written papers, and perhaps it would only be fair to 
them that some warning should be given. The 
certificates we pubiished a little while since suggest 
that there may be men who will find it difficult to 
meet the test. Errors in spelling may perhaps not 
be used against them. but the certificates referred to 
exhibited such a total want of elementary education 
that it is doubtful whether men of similar calibre 
will be able to express themselves in writing— 
whether, in fact, if they know the answer to a ques- 
tion they can put it into intelligible English. ‘lo some 
men it may be a great hardship to have unexpected- 
ly to face a written examination. They may have 
passed their first and second examinations. and now, 
after wasting two years in study find a difficulty in 
obtaining the diploma. This hardship cannot how- 
ever be laid to the charge of the Royal College. 
For years a matriculation examination has been 
instituted, and any man who has really qualified will 
find no difficulty in doing a written paper. Those 
dreadful certificates however suggest that there are 
men now pursuing their studies who are very «loubt- 
fully qualified for any written test. Guardians will 
do well to see that young men entering this 
Session are possessed of sufficient education to face 
written examinations ; otherwise the young fellows 
may be landed in an awkward position—started on 


an expensive journey which they are unable to, 


complete. 


THE MaTRIOULATION EXAMINATION. 


, The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons has 
aid down regulations to ensure that the men who 
present themselves for its examinations shall possess 
certain standard of education. The College de- 
mands from students .“ prior to their first profes. 
a examination ” certain certificates, or that they 
shall be examined by “a Board of Examiners ap- 
Pp by and under the direction and supervision 
rs e College.” This regulation has been in force 
rites: years 80 far as being printed in our pro- 
ont a Register. Practically it is a dead letter, 
tle Council has delegated its duties to the 
ra 8 and neglected any direction or supervision 

© examination. It is content to accept a 


tion from the Principals of the Schools. No one 
verifies the certificates. and no one supervises the 
examinations. Rumour of course cannot be relied 
upon, but there is only too much indirect evidence 
to show that the matriculation examination is a 
most unreliable test. This year promises to be one 
of large increase of students at every school. The 
increase is not due to any discovery on the part of 
parents and guardians that the veterinary profession 
is a specially desirable calling, but chiefly to the 
fact of a rush being made to anticipate the new 
regulations which come into force soon. It is to be 
hoped that young men will not live to regret any 
undue haste, and that the matriculation required of 
them may be an honest and fair test that they 
possess the necessary acquirements for mastering 
the studies and examinations which precede the 
grant of a diploma. The Council ought to super- 
vise the entrance examination, or at least to com- 
municate with the bodies entrusted with the duty of 
carrving it out. Without supervision “cribbing” is 
too easy, and the test evaded. Evasion may result 
in serious injustice if it admits to a long and expen- 
sive course of study young men who are unable to 
consummate their studentship by graduation. ‘The 
present Council is not responsible for this state of 
affairs, and perhaps those members who are will 
suggest some means of seeing justice done. 


GLANDERS IN Europe. 








general certificate of a student’s fitness for examina- 


We have to thank Professor Macqueen for making 
available to our readers some very interesting and 
instractive facts and statistics relating to glanders 


on the Continent. 


France and England come out worst in the com- 


parison, and they stand alone in one significant fact 


—that they give no compensation for slaughtered 
horses. 

Denmark exhibits the nearest approach to ab- 
solute freedom from disease, haviag only one case 
registered in the last year recorded. The regula- 
tions which have effected this are—compulsory 
slaughter and compensation to the extent of half the 
value of the animal. 

In all countries except Switzerland the compen- 
sation is paid out of the National exchequer. In 
Austria the local authorities may slaughter contact 
animals, and in Sweden provision is made for isola- 
tion of horses which have been in contact wfth 
diseased ones. In relation to most diseases our Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act is in advance of that 
of other nations ; in relation to glanders it is behind 
nearly all other States. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


SYNOPSIS OF KEGULATIONS ‘CONCERNING | °83 


GLANDERS. 


From Statement by M. Detamorrte at last Inter- 
pational Congress. Statistics tabulated by M. Joty. 
Reported in La Presse Vétérinaire. 


Translated by Professor MacQueen. 


RETURN OF LOSSES FROM GLANDERS. 


The following statistics possess great interest just 
now when Glanders is attracting attention in London, 


aud when probably fresh legislation will be at- 
tempted. 


German Emprre 3,522,316 horses. Census 1883. 
1880 lost 2,293 1884 lost 2,409 1888 lost 1,504 
’81 =, 2,656 85 ,, 1,706 ’89 ,, 1,771 
"82 =, 2,824 86 «=, 1524 °90 ,, 1,281 
83 =, 2,002 "87 1,498 


? 


Prusstan Army, 69,512 horses. Census 1888. 


1886 lost 17 1888 lost 3 1890 lost 7 
a *89 27 


Bavartan Army, 10,381 horses. 1890. 
1890-91 no loss from glanders. 


Ausrria, 1,463,283 horses in 1880. 


1881 lost 593 1884 lost 422 1887 lost 393 
"82 =~, «4616 85 510 88 379 


” 9 


83, 497 86 378 89 344 


Huneary, 2,158,870 horses in 1880. 
1889 lost 815 
90 ,, 646 
Betarum, 271,074 horses. Oensus 1880. 


1880 lost 507 1884 lost 207 —- 1887 lost 155 
‘81 |, 481 85 168 88, 197 


82. 366 ’86 unknown 85 | 158 
83” 865 


Houiann, 270.456 horses. Census 1882. 
1880 lost 80 1884 lost 61 1887 lost 47 


See 74 °85 unknown aa 
a 86 lost 48 7 «a 
83 55 


”? 


Denwark, 347,561 horses. Census 1881. 
1820 lost 59 1884 lost 7 1888 lost 7 


81 ., 386 — .  -s 89 9 
ss . . aw. ae 
= oe 7. - we 
Norway anv Swepen, 469,619 horses in 1882. 
Norway only. 

1879.80 lost 1 1884 lost 9 _ 
81 gs — 1889 
ho a ne lost 1 
"83: 4 — 


? 


Sweden only. 
1879-80 lost 19 1884 lost 9 1887 none 
81 . a = = ¥ ’88 lost 3 
82 » 200 ee 39 —Ci«, «CG 
9 7 


France, 2,837,552 horses. Census 1882. 


1886 lost 621 1888 lost 580 1890 lost 685 
=... tt 89 ~., 790 91 ., 786 


Frenou Army. 100,000 horses. 1882. 
Put down in consequence of glanders or farcy. 
1879 lost 714 1884 lost 140 1889 lost 97 
80 ,, «= 808 85 =, 161 90. °91 92 
81 ,, 290 86 =, 208 200 or more 


7 ~« 205 - "8ST ,, 55 (estimated) 
Ss. 88 ,, 77 


Great Britain & Irnevanp, 1,909,200 horses. 1885. 


Killed, glanders or farcy. 
1880 lost 2,110 1885 lost 927 


‘81, 1,720 "6, 1,114 
"82 «|, «(1,889 87, 1,482 
83 «1244 88 | 1,581 
"84 «1,027 "89 | 2.246 


1890 lost 1,760 of which 782 in London alone 


Russta, 21,203,907 horses. Census 1887. 


1876—1880, 1897 cases of glanders. 

’81 lost 1,200 1884 lost 1,070 1887 lost 1,249. 
82 ,, 1053 ’85 ,, 1,514 88 ,, 1,786 
83 ~«,, «+1,009 ’86 ,. 1,600 89. -,, 2,114 
In 1891 Berezow says 1,000 cases in the Govern- 
ment of Saratow alone. 


SwiTzERLaND, 98.363 horses in 1886. 
Died or were killed. 


1880 lost 39, 1885 lost 37 1888 lost 40 

81 .. 26 86, 37 g9 ,, 28 
82°83 26 87 | 28 90 ,, 26 
8384 31 


Iraty, 660.128 horses in 1882. 
1882—122 Cases of Glanders. 
1883—225 9 ” ” 

1887—114 Stables infected. 


1888—185 (Communes) Parishes infected. 
1890—131 


Sanitary law 28th Dec., 1888. Statistics incomplete. 
PorTUGAL. Pts 
1890. 39 cases, of which 11 occurred at Lisbon. 


RouMANIA. 
1887 lost 155 1889 lost 182 
"88. 208 190 ,, 152 
Buiaartia. 
1890. 15 Parishes (Communes) infected. 





The regulations in force in the different countries 
make the above tables of greater value. Thus! 














will be noticed that france and England give no 
compensation and fail to decrease the outbreaks. 
The regulations in force in Denmark seem to be very 
successful. 

GERMANY. 


The Sanitary Police carry out the orders of 1880 
and 1881. All horses affected with glanders must 
be slanghtered by order of the police. The owners 
of auimals slaughtered by order of the police have 
aright to an indemnity representing three-fourths 
of the value. 

Austria AND HunGapy. 


The law of 1880 prescribes that infected or sus- 
pected animals must be “put down.” Contact 
animals may be slaughtered by order of the Local 
Authority. The State repays the full price of all 
animals put down which may not be found glandered 
post-mortem. The provinces have authority to 
grant some indemnity for animals put down and 
found glandered post-mortem. 


Houuanp. 


The law of 1888 prescribes the slaughter of all 
animals attacked by glanders. Suspected animals 
may be slaughtered by order of the Burgomaster. 
The owner of animals slaughtered has the right to 
an indemnity equal to the full value if the animals 
are found healthy ; to the half value if the animals 
are found glandered. 


Be.Gium. 


‘he laws and orders of 1882 and 1889 prescribe 
that glandered horses must be put down. All horses 
which have been in contact with glandered horses 
may be put down by order of the Minister of Inter- 
ior. The owner of a glandered horse receives from 
100 to 150f. as indemnity. The owner of a sus- 
pected animal has the right to one-half the value of 
the subject. Recently the indemnity in suspected 
cases put down and found not glandered has heen 
increased to four-fifths the value of the animal. 


DENMARK. 


The law of 1857 prescribes the slaughter of all 
glandered horses. he State ays one-half the 
value of horses slaughtered Sf found glandered. 
Owners of horses found healthy receive compensa- 
tion equal to full value. 


SwepEn. 


The laws of 1885 and 1887 prescribe that horses 
attacked by glanders shall be a down ; and horses 
which have beer: in contact with glandered horses 
shall be isolated for three months. An indemnity 
of half the value is awarded the owner of horses 
slaughtered and found glandered, and another of 


full value is granted to ms 
and found hole. owners of horses slaughtered 


Norway. 


of a which is similar in conditions to that 


FRanog, 


The law of 1882 i 
prescribes the slaughter of 
animals attacked by glanders; but no indemnity is 
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ENGLAND. 
Laws 1878, 1884, and 1886 familiar. 


Russia. 


In Russia no law exists concerning glandered 
horses. Since 1885 some compensation to owners 
has been granted for glandered horses put down, 
In some districts glanders is considered non-conta- 
gious! Waronzow estimates the real number of 
glandered horses in European Russia as 90,000— 
being a trifle more than four per thousand of the 
whole number ; besides, the glandered horses which 
proceed from Russia and which are slaughtered in 
Austria and Germany are always numerous. Ina 
single hospital 28 persons died of glanders in seven 
years. 

SwiITZERLAND. 


Each Canton has its own regulations. Nearly all 
grant some compensation to the owner of horses 
slaughtered as glandered or suspected of being 
glandered, 


INDIAN CIVIL VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


As you have been good enough from time to time 
to publish various communications which bear on 
the question of the Indian Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment, may I ask you also to allow the following to 
appear in your columns. 

Up till a very recent date the Indian Government 
have been content to assume an attitude of passive 
resignation where the health of the animals of the 
country has been concerned; this characteristically 
Eastern posture being varied by spasmodic, mis- 
directed efforts to subdue disease, and constant 
reductions of veterinary establishment. Now, how- 
ever, that it is plain that no such futile proceedings 
can cope with the great task of controlling cattle 
disease. the long projected scheme of having a Civil 


Veterinary Department has come to a head. 


Some eighteen members of the Army Veterinary 
Department are to be, or have been, enrolled; they 
are to work over the whole of India, which means 
that each man will have a district about as large as 
Spain; they are invited to join without any distinct 
understanding as to leave and pension rules; it has 
been pretty clearly hinted that after the present 
head his retired, which is in the near future, that 
they will be controlled by a member of the Civil Ser- 
vice, and altogether the prospects which are so 
alluringly held forth are in reality so extremely 
nebulous, as to give one the idea that the scheme 
has been prepared by an “ old Parliamentary hand.” 
And what is the outcome? Naturally there is some 
difficulty in recruiting for these inviting appoint- 
ments, and the latest idea promulgated in India is 
that in order to obtain the requisite numbers the 
Department should be an uncovenanted one. Théfe 
was published recently a report of the discussion 
on the new scheme of Veterinary Education, which 
will entail a more expensive education, and demand 





Provided in any case. 


a higher standard of excellence from the veterinary 
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profession of the near future. Will it redound to the 
credit of present members if those who follow them 
find that whilst they were struggling to attain a 
higher level their predecessors suffered their efforts to 
be made of nv avail ? Consequently, as a profession, 
we should not give support to any scheme which will 
not, at any rate, ensure our retaining, both scientifi- 
cally and socially the level we have already reached, 
aud that the formation of a department on the lines 
Just proposed would do this, no one with any know- 
ledge of the subject will, for a moment, suppose. 

It is only necessary to turn to the records of our 
last great campaign in India to see the effect of an 
undermanned veterinary service; the value of 
animals unnecessarily lost on that occasion was 
sufficient to have paid for the requisite department, 
and leave a handsome surplus; and it is not by the 
vague promise of benefits whilst actually ignoring 
the claims of our profession to recognition that the 
Indian Government is likely to attain the praise- 
worthy end in view. 

They now have the opportunity of creating once 
for all a service which will be a positive economy ; 
but if based upon lines which fail to attract a suffi- 
cient number of zealous and devoted officers can 
only end in disaster and expense. 

The Veterinary Service of the British Army, as its 
returns shew, has proved itself fully capable of 
dealing successfully with infectious animal disease, 
and by offering fair remuneration and definite pro- 
positions the Indian Government will secure an 
equally capable body of workers, both administra- 
tive and executive. 

Undoubtedly there is urgent need of a well or- 
ganised and thoroughly capable veterinary service 
in India, and in order that its work shall be effi- 
ciently performed it is necessary that it shall be 
fully equipped both as regards numbers and quali- 
fications. But if these are to be ensured its mem- 
bers must have a distinct understanding with the 
Government which employs them, as to their 
present and future, and with regard to the adminis- 
tration of their service. It is not probable that 
good men will leave a small substance tor the large 
shadow, nor is it likely that capable officers will 
serve under a chief who has absolutely no sympathy 
or common interest with his executive, whose main 
object must of necessity be his own advancement in 
a totally different service, and whose qualification 
for the post is possibly a conspicivus want of success 

in bis own particular department. 

It is in nosentimental vein of humanity or fatherly 
care for the welfare of the flocks and herds that the 
Indian Government is endeavouring to establish a 
local Veterinary Service, but it is a matter of rigid 
practical economy which has been too long neglected 
and now the question which apparently agitates the 
official mind is how to secure the greatest amount of 
zeal and skill, and offer the least possible recognition 

There are two methods by which this end could 
be obtained, one by recruiting as at present proposed 
from the Army Veterinary Department, and the 

other by establishing a local Civil Service recruited 
from the home teaching institutions. In the former 
case Officers so employed have a right to expect as 








liberal treatment and recognition as those of any 
other branch of the service which !ends its members. 
to the Indian Government, and in neither case 
would the creation of an uncovenanted department 
satify those wishing for employment or secure 
suitable recruits. 





VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 





SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 





The fourth annual meeting of this Association was 
held in the North Eastern Hotel, Darlington, on Friday 
September 2nd, at 3.45 p.m. Mr. F. R. Stevens, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. There were also present Messrs. H. 
Gelsthorpe, G. J. Harvey, and W. N. Dobbing, Darlington ; 
G. E. Nash, Richmond ; Jno. Nettleton, Northallerton ; 
Percival Snaith, Bishop Auckland; H. H. Roberts, 
Coundon; A. Peele, West Hartlepool ; W. Awde, Barnard 
Castle. Visitors: Messrs. G. R. Dudgeon, Sunderland; 
Peele, Jun. Durham ; Dr. Manson, Darlington ; and Mr. 
Atkinson, Sanitary Inspector for the Borough of 
Darlington. 

Mr Awde. having vacated the chair in favour of Mr. 
Stevens, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded him for 
pzvesiding during the past year. 

The minutes were then taken as read and confirmed. 

Several interesting cases were brought forward; the 
President exhibited a two years old colt which after 
being fed and then exercised would cough and some por- 
tion of the food come down both nostrils. This had 
gone on for a period of twelve months. He also stated 
the case of a cow which was continually having pieces of 
stick wedged into her nostrils. This had occurred re- 
peatedly and in spite of precautions being taken to pre- 
vent a recurrence of it. Mr. Peele exhibited a mass of 
hair which formed the contents of a cyst removed from a 
tumour which he excised. Mr. Nash showed a ther- 
mometer in which a screw connection had been substituted 
for the bayonet joint. Mr. Nettleton also exhibited a 
new thermo-cautery for firing, made at his suggestion by 
Mr. Huish. The greatest improvement being the sub- 
stitution of an end similar in shape to an ordinary firing 
iron and of sufficient weight to balance the part held in 
the hand. This end can be easily screwed off and two 
other ends substituted for puncture firing. 

The discussion on Mr. Briggs’ paper was postponed 
__ the December meeting owing to his absence from 

ome. 

Mr. Stevens moved that on and after September 2nd, 
1892, all visitors to the association shall be present 
with dinner or tea tickets as the case may be. Carried. 

Mr. G. J. Harvey, M.R.C.V.S., Darlington, and Mr. 
Alex. Neish, M.R.C.V.S., Northallerton, were uwnanh 
mously elected members of the association. ; 

The Treasurer submitted his annual report which 
showed a balance in hand of £9 11s. 1}d. and several 
accounts presented were ordered to be paid. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS : 
F. R. Stevens, M.R.C.V.S. 


Gentlemen, all 
It is with a great deal of pleasure that I meet you 
here to-day. I must at once thank the members 0 ou 

association for the honour they have done me by 
ing me their President for ensuing year. I very ™" ma 
hesitated at accepting that honour as I felt there 15 
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much responsibility in holding such an office, but I trust 
that the members will assist me by bringing plenty of 
material forward at our meetings, by regular attendance 
and by that good fellowship which has hitherto existed 
amongst us as members of this association, so that my 
year of office may at least not prove burdensome to you. 
It is not my intention to give a long address, for I 
often think Presidential Addresses are looked upon as the 
one drawback to annual meetings. There must be a 
similarity ; and as we hope to have Mr. Thompson 
present, whom we are all anxious to hear, I shall at once 
bring before your notice a few subjects of interest to the 
profession, I suppose it will generally be accepted 
amongst us that the New Charter is one of the most im- 
portant subjects. The profession has shown emphatically 
and decisively that a new charter is needed, and I must 
say I cannot understand those gentlemen who are sup- 
posed to have the interest of their profession at heart 
opposing it in the manner they have, and thereby causing 
so much unnecessary expense. The Charter itself has 
been so well discussed and members have been made so 
conversant with its details that I feel that it is quite 
unnecessary to repeat them ; but before leaving the sub- 
ject I would suggest that the Charter be well guarded and 
watched over until it has become law, and we must de- 
pend upon those Members of Council whom we have 
sent mainly for that purpose to look carefully after our 
interests. 
_ It is a matter of very great regret that the R.S.P.C.A. 
is persecuting as well as prosecuting our members. 
Each one of us, I feel sure, sympathises with that society, 
and has hitherto been willing to render it every 
assistance in its good work, but if the society continues 
to act upon the lines it has lately, I fear much of that 
sympathy will be lost, indeed I will go further and say 
that it will be necessary for the R.C.V.S. to be called 
upon to take action in the matter, and to defend its 
members when unjustly prosecuted, and I think those of 
our members who give evidence against another V.S. 
because his treatment does not coincide with theirs (in 
these particular cases) are even more to blame than the 
society. Take for instance “ Lymphangitis.” A well 
known veterinary surgeon when giving a paper before 
this society advocated exercise. Now supposing a newly 
qualified man just starting a practice, carrried out that 
treatment after hearing the paper, would it not be most 
unjust that he should be prosecuted? Even if he won 


that it can become extinct for some years; one great 
reason being the difficulty the farmer has to recognise 
the disease in its early stages, and in some isolated cases 
even the V.S. is puzzled. There have been up to August 
16th—58 outbreaks since last September—there were 295 
outbreaks during the previous 12 months and 499 the 
year before. 

Doubtless we are all looking forward to the good which 
we hope will result from the Royal Commission on 
Tuberculosis. The interesting and instructive details of 
this Commission should, in a great measure, help to 
alleviate the ills which arise from this wretched disease. 
It is surprising te find how many and to what an extent 
even young cattle are affected by it. This only de- 
monstates how necessary it is that only veterinary sur- 
geons should be appointed as inspectors of dairies both 
for town and country. The fact that a great proportion 
of the milk consumed in towns comes from farms at a 
distance is very often overlooked. It is, under existing 
arrangements, impossible for parents to feel sure that the 
milk they purchase for their children is free from the bacilli 
and it appears to me that they have a right to demand 
protection in this matter as far as itis practicable. I think 
if they knew as much as we veterinary surgeons do about 
the number of cows suffering badly from this disease and 
freely discharging the germs of it through the mammary 
gland they would not resent so little an addition to the 
taxes as would be required for the appointment of a 
proper inspector. 

I am sorry to note that Glanders is on the in- 
crease; it is argued that it is not so, but I failto 
see how this is made out, certainly it is more extended. 
It was almost an unknown disease in the country dis- 
tricts, but this is not so now. I had a case only a few 
weeks ago, the horse had been driven to market, had 
been in contact with all the other horses on the farm ; 
the owner objected for some time to have it slaughtered 
without compensation, and here I think lies the great 
reason for the spreading of the disease. 1 believe there 
is no compulsion to slaughter and certainly no compensa- 
tion. These are, in my opinion, two of the greatest causes 
of the spread of glanders, and I think that the time has 
arrived when this matter should be dealt with by the 
authorities, and an alteration of the law effeeted. It 
does not seem to be sufficiently known how fatal it is to 
the human subject and what risks people run in attend- 
ing on horses affected by it. 





his case is it not likely to do him considerable harm, and 
in some cases might it not be his ruin? We all know | 
there are persons who believe that it would be most cruel | 
to exercise a lame horse, and would never employ a V.S. 
who had been prosecuted for doing so. We must all 
regret that the society should waste its time and energy 

on such cases. 
t. think that itis a matter of congratulation that 
the V.S. has been the means of arresting that to the agri- 
pase all important enemy foot-and-mouth disease. 
_ much eredit- cannot be given to Mr. Rayment for 
iscovering the existence of the disease, or tothe Veteri- 
eae Department of the Privy Council for tracing the 
7 re cattle in’ so short a space of time ; and ] venture 
be nk if there had not been decisive action, together 
a ann care and knowledge displayed by the officials 
Met department, foot-and-mouth disease might have 
b wh prevalent now as in most of the previous out- 
a for we all know that when a few years have 
ead without an outbreak, precautions become neg- 
yo te cattle seem to be more’ susceptible to the 
an ~ and it spreads most rapidly. There have been 
de te — since the Ist of February, but I regret 
ee ani. on August 16th there still existed two out- 
an 8, both in the’ Borough of Leith. The stamping 
“ann 80 far seems to come to the fore: 
regard: to pleuro-pneuntonia we eannot hope 





lt appears to me that if a veterinary surgeon were 
appointed inspector cf all dairies (rural and urban), 
slaughter-houses and abattoirs, inspector of contagious 
and infectious diseases and of meat, that he would have 
all his time occupied, and I contend that he should be 
properly remunerated and not permitted to practise 
privately, as it is impossible for him to act as inspector 
without offending some clients. The fees which are 
genérally allowed for the work which the V.S. is at 
present occasionally called upon by the authorities to do, 
often do not compensate him for his time, and certainly 
not for the harm it does him asa practitioner. I think 
if this matter were brought before the Minister of Agri- 
culture he would see the necessity for the appointment 
of properly qualified men. I am glad to find that two 
more of our members have been appointed as inspectors 

and doubtless the inhabitants of the favoured places will 
be glad to have the satisfaction that the meat they eat is 
wholesome. 

The Army Veterinary Department is to be con- 
gratulated on the recognition it has at last received. +f 
am inclined to think that the recognition is mainly due 
to the respect in which the membets of that department 
are held, and it certainly includes men of whom we havé 
cause'to be proud. In Professor Smith we have a gentle» 
maw who has done good service to the profession by 
giving us’ the benefit of any treatment he has proved to 
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be advantageous. His treatment for side-bone alone is 
worthy of the highest praise. In February 1889, I 
operated on a horse that had been lame nearly two years ; 
everything else had been tried. The horse went 
sound in about six weeks and has remained so. Since 
then I have operated successfully on several horses for 
side-bone and also for ring-bone where the horn was pres- 
sing upon the growth. I contend, that such men as Pro- 
fessor Smith are worthy of the Fellowship Degree with- 
out any examination. He hasconferred a great favour upon 
us by giving full particulars of his operation and by advi- 
sing the members to try it. I might mention others who 
have conferred equal benefits, and who ought to be recogni- 
sed not only by us but by the Government. It isa subject 
for regret that our Government does not give encourage- 
ment to the veterinary profession. If a member is recogni- 
sed at all, it is in his capacity as Mayor, or upon the occas- 
ion of the Queen’s Jubilee,seldom or never on account of his 
distinguished ability. If it were not for such societies 
as the Royal Agricultural, Brown Institution, etc., we 
should have absolutely no encouragement for research. 

It is unfortunate that there has been no satisfactory 
settlement of the methylated spirit question. Sub- 
mitting a formula to the Inland Revenue Authorities for 
their approval entails extra work, extra expense and 
great inconvenience, and the difference in cost of the two 
spirits—rectified and methylated—-is of considerable im- 
portance; more especially in country practices, as cattle 
require larger doses than horses, yet we cannot charge 
even as much as the town practitioners. I hope the 
Council will not let this matter rest until it is on a more 
satisfactory basis. 

It appears now to be definitely arranged that after 
September 1893 our matriculation examination in general 
education must be sufficiently advanced to satisfy the 
General Medical Council. The four years’ course will 
begin in April 1895. These are, I think, steps in the. 
right direction, as the more cultured the members of any 
profession are the better position that profession takes, 
and I venture to think that the low standard of general 
education required has been one of our greatest draw- 
backs. This subject takes me back to my college days, 
and brings to my mind the way in which students were 
treated during the time of the examinations, No student 
knew when he was going to be examined, sometimes he 
did not even know the day, but had to wait about the 
college until his name was called, this certainly did not 
tend to strengthen a student’s nerves. Possibly by this 
time matters may have improved; but from what 1 
gather from recently qualified men the students are not 
treated with the consideration in this respect that they 
might be. The Veterinary Students’ Union should call 
attention to this matter. 

A great deal has been written lately upon Professi 
Etiquette. It isa most difficult ee A to nc ag 
I have no doubt that if we were all in good practices and 
doing well, there would be very little occasion to discuss 
this subject. We all have our living to make, and as 
long as so much of our business depends upon grooms 
and coachmen, so long it will be a question of Etiquette 
versus Livelihood. Every young member of our profes- 
sion must make a living if he can ; and I think he would 
stand a poor chance of doing so if he started in ractice 
without in any wa advertising ur calling upon the ] 
clients. He wouldh ; ee 

© would have to remain at home waiting until 
some case came in, and [ think you will agree with 
me that he would probably have to display a t d 
of patience, and if even the case [? ot 
wage fe 8 came, he must show 
that his ability, conduct, education or appearanc 
; e are 
superior to the man he has come to oppose. Ther 
various forms of advertising and various opinions ata 
; , Pi. : as to 
what constitute improper advertising, I think it 
be difficult to find th ium. a 
th ‘ nd the happy medium. It has been said 
at the sister profession do not advertise. They have 











not the same necessity for doing so; their chances of 
working up a practice are so much greater than ours as 
there are more possible patients for them than for 
veterinary surgeons in a given space in any town. I 
must allow that professional etiquette might be much 
more practised than it is, particularly in consultation 
cases, but I fear the time has not yet arrived when we 
can do away with advertising, sending circulars, etc. I 
believe that some of us already send their accounts with- 
out giving details, this is a great saving of labour and 
expense, and I think many more of us would like to do 
so, if possible, but it would be necessary for the mem- 
bers in each town to be unanimous for it to be practicable. 
I think each association should arrange in a great 
measure, its own veterinary politics, such as agreeing to 
certain fees for examinations, mileage, etc., that all 
might charge the same. Members should report their 
grievances, and in that way many difficulties which tend 
to disunite us might be easily surmounted. 

Before concluding I have pleasure in informing you 
that our association, although a small one, still continues 
to flourish. We now number 23; the meetings are well 
attended and I expect to hear a very satisfactory report 
from our worthy Treasurer Mr. Nash. He is well 
qualified for that office and if he does not gather the 
funds I don’t know who can. This society is really an 
offshoot from the North of England V. M. Association 
and we have great pleasure in welcoming several mem- 
bers of the parent society here to-day, they are always 
willing to help us, and as we are a small association we 
are grateful to them for their assistance. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the patience with which 
you have listened to me during the reading of this 
address, ’ 


Mr. AwpE proposed, and Mr. GetstHorrE seconded 
the proposition that a hearty vote of thanks be accorded 
to the President for his address. Carried. 

Mr. Thompson, of Aspatria, did not turn up as promised 
to deliver his paper on Dentition in Horses and Cattle. 

The Annual Dinner was afterwards held in the Hotel, 
Mr. Stevens again presiding. The usual toast list was 
gone through and a pleasant evening spent. 

W. Awns, Hon Sec. 
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THE NATIONAL 
VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE VETERINARIAN: HIS POSITION AND 
PROSPECTS. 


Discussion (continued). 


Prof, WaLLEy :—Mr. President and Gentlemen, in 4 
discussion of this kind one, I think, has to tread very 
carefully lest one puts one’s foot a little heavily upo? 
somebody’s.corns. However, the gentleman who ope? 
this discussion does not seem to have troubled himself 
very much about anybody’s corns, and I would rather 
that someone possessing a little more sprightliness than 
myself had undertaken to continue the discussion this 
afternoon. Honestly I may say that when I saw © 
paper I thought there was very little that could be oe 
cussed ; but from the lengthy remarks made by our frien 
Professor Macqueen, I began to alter my mind and to 
think that there was a great deal to be discussed. I . 
not, however, feel myself in a position to discuss the sud- 
ject in the same tone as Professor Macqueen did. ‘ 
all very well to make fun of the essayist, and not only r 
the essayist but of the profession itself to some —- 
and the Councils of the profession to still larger ~~ 
In the first place fault was found, as it seemed to me, 
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the essayist for something like repetition or tautology in 


"present day getting a living. I will ask, gentlemen, if 


the arrangements of subjects, and then the speaker went | there is any profession, let alone trade, in which there is 


on exactly in the same lines himself. Professor Macqueen 
in the first place made fun of the suggestions of the 


essayist about treating birds. Now, does it matter a rap | 


whether you get your dollars by treating birds or monkeys 


or any other animals? Surely birds, like all other | 
know that there is much to grumble about after all. 


animals, require, and should get when they require, the 


skill of the veterinary surgeon just as much as the most | 


noble animal that lives. If Mr. Hunting recommends us 
to give some attention to birds, by all means let us do so. 
Let us turn our attention to earth-worms if necessary, if 


we can do something to relieve suffering and at the same | 
| the social scale, we may look at a great many men in the 


time do some good to ourselves. Then Professor Mac- 
queen went on to speak about meat inspectors, referring 
to offices that are opened up to the veterinary surgeons 


of the present day. I thought our friend Mr. Hunting 


did deserve a little rap there, but I do uot think Pro- 
fessor Macqueen knows why. When at the London 


Conference the other day, in reference to the new | 


arrangement for the examinations, the question of meat 


inspection and its place in the synopsis came up, he. 


seemed tome to be rather throwing cold water upon | 
meat inspection and meat inspectors by asking the | 
_ starving in the veterinary profession they are starving a 


question how much per annum the men at present en- 


gaged in Edinburgh got as meat inspectors. So far I | 


think he deserved all he got. But this I think is one of 
the lines upon which we must go in future for the pur- 
pose of opening up another means by which veterinary 
surgeons can obtain an honest livelihood. Then I say 
we must do this on another and a higher ground, and 
that is, in order to take our proper position in the face of 
the world as meat inspectors, to take that which belongs 
tousasaright. If, for example, we only get the ap- 
pointment of four, or six, or eight to be meat inspectors, 
in the year, we are opening the way for some of our 
graduates : hereafter, I have no doubt we shall have not 
only four, or six, or eight men appointed in a year 
throughout the country, but probably twenty-four, or 


‘not a difficulty in that direction. Coming to a meeting 
like this 1 look around and I cannot help thinking and 
saying to myself that we are as good looking a lot as most 
people ; we look as prosperous, most of us, as others. If 
we are not making money we are happy, and I do not 


Then again, | think there are more men occuying posi- 
tions of importance, and not only of importance but of 
profit, than there there were some twenty or thirty years 
ago ; and [ will go further and say that I think if we try 
to get a proof of the way in which we are advancing in 


profession and see how they are stepping up. By what 
means! They are improving their positions by marry- 
ing—I won’t say money, but girls with money—and | say, 
let them go on and do that as much as they can. If you 
cannot get position in one way get it in another. Then if 
you talk about over-stocking, take the case of parsons, 
quoted by Professor Macqueen. Why, only the other 
day I was in a town in England where a poor curate had 
to go to the bank every morning to see if anything had 
come for him, for he was almost starving. If we are 


vast deal more in the higher professions. Then ask the 
lawyers. I know they are not starved. They say that 
the clients of lawyers are fools, but according to very 
high authority there are plenty of fools about now-a-days, 


and I suppose they will continue to be to the end of time. 


Professor Macqueen went on also to speak of the greater 
intelligence of attendants upon animals in Scotland as 


/ compared with these in other countries, and he put Eng- 
‘land in the lowest scale. I do not object to that, but I 


may say that yesterday I was at 4 place in Scotland a few 


miles from Stirling to see an animal down with paralysis, 


twenty-six, or twenty-eight. It is a matter which is. 


bound to grow. Let me give you an example of the way | 


in which we are cheated ont of our rights. Some little 


time ago the authorities, whoever they may be, desired | 


that the staff ofticers should get instruction in meat inspect- 
ion, and who do you think they sent for? Not a veteri- 
nary surgeon but a doctor! and he had to finish his in- 
struction by calling in the aid of his veterinary colleague 
to teach the men in the first place the simple anatomy of 
the bones of animals and the difference between a horse 
and acow. That isa thing we should not allow. We 
must claim our right, for it is the right of the profession. 


In speaking of the slaughter of animals as carried out | 


in the 17th century, Professor Macqueen quite deservedly 
spoke of a doctor in those days having been the means 
of stamping out pleuro- pneumonia by slaughter ; but 
coming a little later we remember the day when the 
doctors did not stamp out cattle plague by slaughter. On 


the contrary, they tried to introduce vaccivation, so that | 


what one doctor tried to do in the 17th century others 


pay not todo in the 19th. 1 do not know, however, | 
that that has much to do with the subject, but it is well | 


to see our own position in reference to the other profes- 
sious. Professor Macqueen a.so seemed to go on a rather 
curious tack in regard to the veterinary surgeons or the 
profession generally in connection with truth, and in 
connection with doing to others as they do to you. I 
bv not follow him in that matter. I will simply quote 

© advice given, not by a veterinary surgeon, but by a 


man intimately acquainted with veterinary surgeons— | 


t . f 
hey ha Scott—when his son was leaving home : 
and don’t be done.”’ 


; Speak evil of none ; stick to the truth, | 
| So far as I know Mr. Hallen is responsible for the open- 


and what do you think I saw? A bandage round her 
‘tail where she had been cut for tail slip by one of the 


Scottish attendants. That did not look like intelligence 
spreading very far amongst them. Professor Macqueen 
also said that we can do nothing in reference to the pre- 
vention of straugles, and that preventive measures en- 
forced or advised with regard to black quarter were not 
successful. I confess I was a little astonished. We 


' cannot do much, it is true, with reference to the preven- 
| tion of strangles, but we can do something, and on the 


whole that something amounts to a tolerably large effort, 
if we choose to put it into force. As for want of success 
in connection with black quarter I have to go back a good 
many years—I forget how many if I am to acknowledge 
that we have any want of success in that matter—absolute 
want of success. On the contrary, I have been the means 
of preventing a good deal of it in my time, and I think 


if I were in practice I should still be the means of doing 


so now. 

Professor Macqueen also said that it was not our place 
to assist in making openings for men in our profession. 
[ do not thiuk that is quite a patriotic way of looking at 
things. -If our forefathers had not thought a little for 
us we should not be where we are to-day, and if we do not 


try to make openings for those who.are to follow us,I do | 


not think we shall be doing our duty to posterity. I 
should like to refer to one gentleman—lI should be glad 
if he were here to explain the matter himself with 
reference to the clusing of openings—I mean Mr. Hallen, 
the chief of the Veterinary Department of India. Some 
years ago, as some of you know, there were a number of 
stud appointments in India, and if I am correctly in- 
formed—there are some here who can put me right if | 
am wrong—Mr. Hallen was largely the means of desing 
those appointments. But what has he done recently / 


Professor Macqueen enlarged a good deal upon the ‘ipg up of a much wider department, that is the Civil 


difficulties experienced by veterinary surgeons of the' Veterinary Department of India, which in course vf 
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time must provide openings for Veterinary graduates. 
It is our place,as I have said, to make openings. We 


ought in fact to claim our rights in all things belonging 


to the exercise of our profession : 

In regard to the diminution in the output I do not 
know where Professor Macqueen got hold of that. He 
seemed to think that the tendeney or scope of the 
measures that have been initiated by the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons was to diminish the output. I 
think he seemed to indicate that it was the desire uf the 
members of the Council—that remarkable aud august 
body, as he called it—to diminish the output. Well, I 
think I may safely claim priority with reference to this 
movement, and I can honestly say that I had no more 
idea in my own mind when I first proposed the four years 
scheme and increased education, of diminishing the out- 
put than I had of going to Hong Kong, My object was 
to improve the profession ; and [ maintain that the steps 
taken by the College are steps that are likely to improve 
it and put it on a better basis in the eyes of the world, 
If we do not improve ourselves we cannot expect that 
the outside world is going to respect us. I maintain that 
veterinary surgeons, men of good education, and good 
character, keep their place in the world as well as the 
members of any other profession. But you want to go 
on improving, not only those at present in the profession, 
but those who have to come iuto it. 

Another remark that Professor Macqueen made was 
with reference to sanitation. He seemed to think that 
architects had as good a knowledge in the present day of 
sanitation, as far as buildings are concerned for housing 
animals, as we have. I can only say from my own experi- 
ence that architects know mighty little about it, and that 
if you have a stable of horses that you are attending, and 
there isa new stable arrangement, the caances are if youare 
not consulted that you have to suggest a dozen altera- 
tions before it comes to perfection. That is my experi- 
ence, and that is the direction in which we ought to 
cultivate ourselves, and to know as much as possible 
about hygienic matters, so that we can advise upon a 
subject when we are asked about it. [ w.ll only add that 
I deem it the duty of the whule body of the profession, 
and of every individual member of the profession, to go 
on improving it in any way that he himself thinks right 
and likely t» bring about the ends for which he works. 

‘The Prestpent ;:—I should like to say, without the 
slightest desire to curtail the speeches, that we are not 
here for the purpose of discussing the remarks made by 
different speakers upon the paper, but for the purpose of 
discussing Mr. Hunting’s paper itself. 

Mr. Cameron :—There are a great many present who 
are far more able to speak upon this subject than I am: 
but I may be permitted to say that I have my own ideas 
m regard to Mr. Hunting’s paper. I agree in many 
respects with what he has said, and I think that he has 
gone very well into the subject. I am certainly led to 
the same conclusion as he has come to in various aspects 
of the subject. I do not know that the questions are 
very well arranged here, but I will do my best to refer to 
them. The first question is, “Is the present position 
of the profession satisfactory, and can we maintain or 
improve it - I think he po come to a wrong conclu- 
siou in saying that our position is satisfactory. The 
question naturally arises, How is it to be improved ? 
Well, my idea is that it is not by looking to any particu- 
lar organisation, not even to any of our National Veter- 
mary Departments. Ido not think that we get much 

encouragement there. Then when we look at the cas 
im the Law Courts we find that the heads of our m=; 
fession are at sixes and sevens entirely ; and cvnsing t 
the rank and file we do not find that they are emetke 
candid. Then look at the comparatively meagre oth J 
dance at the meetings of this Association. I cannot h ip 


thinking that that is in many cases due iv jealousy on 











the part of brother practitioners. I believe there are 
some men who would come to the meetings but for the 
fear of neighbours intruding upon them in their busiuess. 
I think our moral tone all round is not what it ought to 
be, and there is every reason why we should try to 
amend ourselves in that respect. There are various 
other aspects in which the subject could be looked at. 
The pecuniary aspect has been touched upon. It hag 
been said that our fees are less and that our visits are 
not so numerous. I quite agree that that is the case in 
many instances and in many districts, more especially, 
perhaps, in agricultural districts; but it is not so much 
so in the towns. But in agricultural districts there is 
not so much mouey invested in the soil as there was, and 
the result is that the population has diminished, and 
there is less money to pay veterinary surgeons and every- 
body else. In this manner I would like the Glasgow 
peeple to lend us some assistance. They are very able 
in business matters, and in figures, and also in words. 
There is one reform, I think, which would greatly assist 
us as well as various other portions of the community, 
that is if the landlords’ special claims, and the money- 
lenders’ special claims, were abolished, and we had com- 
mercial equality. The landlord and the agent would 
then make a much more judicious selection of tenants, 
and we should have a larger amount of capital invested, 
and everybody would benefit from it. 

With regard to the openings existing for veterinary 
surgeons, | quite agree with what Mr. Hunting has said 
at page 5:—* Our profession is much too modest ; it for- 
gets that other callings do not understand ours, and it 
omits the duty of impressing its importance upon those 
who fail to recognise it.” Take, for instance, the ap- 
pointment of veterinary inspectors. Take terwickshire 
and Aberdeenshire as illustrations. There you find that 
every veterinary surgeon has been appointed veterinary 
inspector in his own district, and the result has been that 
very few cases have escaped observation. For many 
years there has been only one veterinary inspector in the 
whole of Northumberland. I do not know much about 
Cumberland. With regard to the inspection of daicies 
there has been an order, but I[ believe nothing has been 
done yet. Take, for instance, the whole county of 
Northumberland, and take Berwickshire, where there 
has never been a single item of veterinary inspection 
since the order wasissued. It is simply under the police 
and the sanitary inspectors. The time when the matter 
was taken out of the hands of the local authorities and 
put into the hands of the sanitary authorities I was dis- 
missed, and it came into the hands of the sanitary in- 
spector. I have no objection to its being in the hands of 
the sanitary inspector as far as I am concerned, but I 
maintain that the inspection of a cow ought to be re- 
tained under veterinary supervision, as, I believe, was 
done at Selkirk. It is our duty to look into points of 
that kind. No doubt we have been making some pro- 
gress lately, but I do not think we are making half the 
progress we should do. When the subject was discussed 
in London many years ago, I think I suggested that we 
should take the public into our confidence, because the 
public has no idea of the actual state of things. We were 
to make public post-mortems. It might be arranged to 
bring a cow from a distance, and let the public see what 
the animal was subjected to for want of veterinary 
supervision. I think we ought to begin with registere 
dairy cows. 

Mr. Horxtn :--We are apt on this subject to regard 
it from our own special stand-point. I hardly know 
where to place Mr. Hunting on this occasio agi 
he appears in this paper in his literary oF edit 
eapacity, or as a member of the Council, or as 4 Priva 
practitioner. I should like to look at the subject from 


elp | plain practitioner’s point of view. It is twenty-two 


three years since Professor Syme gave myself and 0 
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students who then obtained diplomas a few words of good 
advice and friendly counsel. We were turned into the 
world then as members of this profession when there 
were a little,over a thousand members. We have to-day 
three thousand. In those days it was a common occur- 
rence—a daily occurrence, 1 may say—to have to visit 
cases of pleuro-pneumonia, foot-and-mouth disease, and 
glanders. ‘Chere were constant entries in the day-book 
of visits to these cases. But I suppose it is a rare occur- 
rence now for a veterinary surgeon to make a journey or 
take a fee in connection with these diseases. Disease is 
not as prevalent with us as it was. Preventive medicine, 


students in my days were many of them very capable, but 
they suffered from nervousness, aud they made perhaps 
not so good an examination before the examiners because 
of this fact ; but if they had had an opportunity of ex- 
pressing the knowledge they had in writing they would 
have made a much better appearance. I do not know 
whether that was an important factor in it, but certainly 
I feel sure that one or two of the students who I think 
‘ought not to have been rejected would have passed if 
| there had been a written examination. [I remember that 
| we had only two sessions at College; I may perhaps be 





| egotistical, but [ think we turned out very good students 


that has been talked so much about, better dieting and | in those two years. The fact is that when we only had 
better surroundings, have improved the health of the | two sessions at College we worked hard. Nowadays | 
horses of the kingdom, and we have certainly not so much | occasionally hear students talking about football time or 


disease as we had. Then other changes have taken place. 
I think it is generally admitted in the commercial world 
that very much more is required now for money than at 
the time I have been alluding to. Our fees are not so 
good, our visits are not so numerous, and competition is 
certainly much keener, irrespective of the increase in the 
numbers of the profession. Competition has become so 
keen in our district that men appear to be quite satisfied 
with an income that a clerk, or | might almost say a good 
artisan, could command. We have many men practising 
in the smaller towns of Lancashire who, I am sure, do not 
make £200 a year by their profession. Let me briefly 
mention one of the untoward circumstances in connec- 
tion with this. We have the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Auimals—a society that we have, as a pro- 
fession, helped considerably, and are ready and willing to 
uphold in all legitimate cases ; but they appear to find no 
difficulty in obtaining a certain class of veterinary evi- 
dence to support them in every case. It has come to 
such a pass that recently a veterinary surgeon has been 





fined £3 for advising a horse to be exercised that was re- 
covering from lymphangitis. The conviction was ob- | 
tained before the magistrates, and the fine was imposed. | 
The veterinary surgeons in connection with the Lanca- 
shire Society joined together and raised money to guaran- 
tee an appeal. It was accordingly carried to the Court 





cricket time. Those things were foreign to us twenty 
years ago. I do not think it is any use extending the 
term if a large portion of it, or any portion of it,is to be 
spent in idleness. Perhaps Professor Macqueen had some 
of these things in his mind when he referred to enthu- 
siasts. I believe that the students of twenty years ago 
were real enthusiasts in their profession. If we can only 
get the same influence now and get the man better edu- 
cated, I look forward to a better state of things in our 
profession. 

Mr. Simcocks :—Whatever the result of the discussion 
may be, I think that there is one ground on which the 
meeting has reason to congratulate itself, that is, that 
my friend Mr. Hunting has been encountered by so 
able an antagonist as Professor Macqueen. lt strikes 
me that notwithstanding the restriction which the Presi- 
dent has put upon the mode of discussion, we must con- 
sider Professor Macqueen’s remarks in connection with 
Mr. tiunting’s paper. It struck me also, in listening to 
those remarks, that the old proverb would apply to some 
of them: “It is a dirty bird that fouls its own nest.” 
But | am glad that Professor Macqueen has acted the 
part of a candid friend. Although high-faluting, self 
glorification, and tall talk about our own profession may 
be all very well in its way, I thiuk it is not a bad thing 
occasionally to be told some of our faults and failings, 


of Appeal, and we won the day. But veterinary surgeons | and Professor Macqueen has to some extent done that. 
are ready to come forward on the other side, and several | Professor Walley has also given us some good advice, and 
got into the witness-box on behalf of the Society. Surely | if only the profession will adopt many of the hints from 
such men must be hard pressed and must have a very | both these gentlemen, if we are none the better for them 


strange idea of what is fitting if that is their mode of 
procedure. I believe the opinion was honestly given that 
the horse was better exercised. If we are to be subject | 
to that sort of thing it is evident that our profession is | 
certainly overcrowded. With regard to tuberculosis there | 
is a field for us there. I do not for a moment deprecate 
all that has been done to stamp out this disease. I do 
not deprecate anything that has been done to minimise | 


we certainly shall not be the worse. There is one thing 
which the Professor said to which I, as one of the few 
Irishmen present, must take exception. He has placed 
Scotland before Ireland. Now, I know nothing or very 
little about Scotland, and I am prepared to admit that it 
is before Ireland; and I am also prepared to say that if 
the cattle attendants in England are more prejudiced 


and ignorant than the cattle attendants in Ireland, God 


poe — but I think if we direct our attention to ‘help them! It struck me all through Professor Mac- 
ae osis we shall find a field for our exertions. We | queen’s remarks, that he attempted to prove that our 
- i in our district a great deal that is insanitary in spite | success as veterinary surgeons is due, not only to our 

all that has been done for the dairy. 1 should think | knowledge of the diseases of animals, but to the ignorance 


pee in almost every dairy with twenty cows there are | 
Wo or three cases of tuberculosis, but the milk and meat | 
= passed as food for human beings, and the mischief | 
at is worked is incalculable. I hope that as a profession | 
rn shall give some attention to this scourge. We now | 
re to education. The Board School children of our | 
= rict are receiving an education quite equal to that of | 
me members of the veterinary profession, and it will | 
o © for us to stand still in that respect. The Pro- 
sor said that the doctors had a larger knowledge of 
erature, and of many of the higher sciences, than we | 


of the parties who look after the animals. In other 
words, he was attempting to prove that we must he, to 
some extent, gulling the public. Now, [ do not believe 
that it is judicious to wash our dirty linen in public in 
that way. To some extent I agree with Professor Mac- 
queen that we must not only treat the animals, but treat 
the owner. Judging from my own experience in the 
veterinary profession in my country, it is not always the 
man who is the best qualified in his profession who is the 
most successful. Very frequently the most successful 
man is the man who is possessed of tact, business capacity, 


ave. Ifweare to maintain our social position and de- | and energy, and, if he knows something about his pro- 


Sire to qualify ourselves for other duties we must not re- | 


fession, so much the better. Professor Walley has spoken 


our efforts in demanding a higher state of educational | of the necessity for the present generation finding open- 


fitness f 


when ; : . : , . 
en any change is made in the examination a written 


or the members of our profession. I hope that | ings for posterity. A countryman of mine, Sir Boyle 
Roche, once said: “ We are told we should do something 


examination will be included. I remember that the | for posterity, but I should like to know what has posterity 
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done for us.” That is my case; I entirely agree with 
Sir Boyle Roche. If we take care of ourselves we have 
quite enough todo. Mr. Hopkin made some remarks 
with regard to the great importance of the veterinary 
profession which strongly went against one of the strong- 
est points in Mr. Hunting’s paper. Mr. Hunting dilated 
largely on the future of the experts in hygiene which the 
profession is going to turn out, also on some of the suc- 
cesses already gained, and the large fees obtained, in 
connection with the adoption of preventive medicine. 
Mr. Hopkin has told us that some years ago certain 
diseases existed largely in his district ; and of course, 
where disease exists, the veterinary surgeon makes more 
money than where it does not. Mr. Hopkin says that 
disease of a certain class has ceased through the operation 
of Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts. This is very 
creditable for our profession, and it seems to me to 
prove strongly that the adoption of preventive medicine 
tends to prevent disease occurring. I agree with one of 
the remarks just made, namely, that the two-sessions man 
of twenty years ago was as good as the man of the present 
day. I do not kuow why that is so, but I think few 
veterinary surgeons will disagree with that. Of course 
men nowadays have much wore to learn—many more 
subjects to take up than they had then, but the question 
is whether those subjects are of much practical use. I 
very much doubt whether some of them are. I do not 
believe that the future of the veteriuary profession is so 
bad as sve have believed. I think that fivancially it 
has seen its best days, but socially we may attain a 
higher scale. As far as I know very few veterinary sur- 
geons have attained any social position because they are 
veterinary surgeons, but sume have attained social posi- 
tion in spite of it. When they are better educated it wiil 
be different. When they not only act as professional men 
--as cow and horse doctors—but as scientifle men, their 
social position will be improved, if not their financial. I 
regret to have detained you so long, but as one of the few 
representatives of my country present, I could not allow 
the opportunity to pass without making these few 
remarks, 


Exuisitton OF Drugs aNp Sure@icat INstRUMENTs. 


Messrs, Arnold and Sons, Smithfield, had a very ex- 
tensive show of surgical instruments all displayed in a 
most tasteful manner. All the instruments were well 
made and finished in a style that well maintained the high 
reputation of the firm. The newes: and those that 
attracted most attention were portable folding docking 
machine, as suggested by Mr. Cooke, Scarboro; the 
“compactum ” knife containing bistoury, abscess opera- 
ting and castrating knives, gum lancet, director, silver 
ame and a compartment for needles ; the new aseptic 

ypodermic syringe with asbestos piston; horsehair 
hobbles, very pliable and light, and equally as strong as 
those made of leather ; Prof. Smith’s long rectum tube 
also his esophageal dilator, devised for the purpose of 
dilating the cardiac extremity of the esophagus, and thus 
remove one important obstacle to vomiting in the horse ; 
a new set of instruments for castrating without castin 
prolapsus and anal clamps, clinical thermometers asd 
= me 3 instruments of interest to the profession 
snow af drug _ R, Hatrick and Co., Glasgow, had alsoa 

essrs. C. J. Hewlett & Son, wh i 

Charlotte Street, Great Eastern ‘streot, Tendon EG" 
. a fine display of new drugs ; pharmaceutical prepara. 
— and surgical instruments, also many of their well- 
ened veterinary specialties, such as chlorodyne 
: co “ ¢ solution of coal tar, eucalyptus fluid dog wash 
He t! ® cure of eczema and for destroying fleas. Their 
— injections and hypodermic pellets such as 
e, physostigmine, atropine, morphine and strych- 








nine, parophynxia, a new remedy for colic, with impaction, 
used by some practitioners in severe abdominal cases ; 
puly. Iodoformi Co., made from Allman’s original formula ; 
their mist. tonica. conc., a compound of quinine and dia- 
lysed iron ; liquor Alumini Acetici (Prof. Dickerhoffs) 
antiseptic astringent and cooling lotion. All these were 
displayed in handsome cut bottles and attracted con- 
siderable attention. Their surgica] instruments com- 
prised a nice assortmeut of tracheotomy tubes, different 
varieties of castrating clams and irons, docking machines, 
Allman’s nasal insufflator, different varieties of trocars, 
and their very handsome veterinary pocket case. The 
operating knives are set in tortoise shell, and are arran- 
ged in a handsome Russian leather case. We also 
noticed a tine collection of various kinds of needles. 

Messrs. Willows, Francis & Butler, wholesale druggists, 
Holborn, W.C., were well represented and showed a varied 
assortment of drugs, new specialities, and various surgical 
appliances. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


The following changes of stations took place on 
the 12th inst :— 

Vet.-Major G. Durrant, Aldershot to Newcastle- 
on-T'yne. 

Vet.-Capt. J. W. Evans, Colchester to Weedon. 

Vet.-Capt. W. B. Spooner, Aldershot to Ipswich. 

Vet.-Capt. R. Lees. Weedon to Colchester. 

Vet.-Lieut. G. C. O. Fowler, Woolwich to Alder- 
shot, for duty with the 2Uth Hussars. 

Vet.-Capt. Murray Anderson died at the Citadel 
Hospital, Cairo. Egypt, on the Ist inst., from 
Aneurism of the Aorta. He was born on the 23rd 
March, 1855—admitted a Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons 29th March, 1875— 
Entered the Army 23rd June, 1875, and was 
promoted Vet.-Captain on the 23rd June, 1889. 
He served in India and Egypt from 20th January 
1876 to 27th October 1882. For the Egyptian 
Campaign of 18382 he received the medal, with clasp 
for Tel-el-Kebir and Bronze Star. He went to Egypt 
again on 2nd May 1889, and served in that country 
up to the date of his death. 

Vet.-Capt. E. E. Bennett embarks on the 16th inst. 
for a tour of service in Egypt. 


MISSED LABOUR IN ANIMALS. 


We referred in our issue of Aug. 27th to a case of 
‘missed labour ” occurring in a mare, particulars 0 
which were bronght before the members of the 
Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Association by Mr. 
Philip Deighton, of Riccall. A resolution was 
passed requesting us to express an opinion on t 
case, particularly in its relation to human obstetrics. 
Six years ago the mare was known to be in foal, yet 
labour never came vn from that time to the time 
her death, which occurred on June 3rd last, frow 
stangulation of the intestine. During the whole 
this time she was under observation, 8° that ¢ 
case cannot be explained by assuming that she w4s 
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delivered of the foal she carried six years ago and 
that the one found in utero at the time of her death 
was the result of a subsequent pregnancy. A care- 
ful post-mortem examination seems to have been 
made, and the record of it distinctly states that the 
skeleton of the foal was reached *‘on opening the 
uterus,” also that the uterus was about the size of 
“an ordinary iron bucket” and almost of ‘* the 
shape of a champagne bottle ’—that is, of a sym- 
metrical figure. There is no mention of any adven- 
titious cavity communicating with that of the uterus, 
while it seems clear from the description that the 
cavity of the uterus was uniformly enlarged, and to 
an extent sufficient to entirely contain the skeleton 
of the foal. Mr. Deighton’s account of the case is 
so precise that there seems to be no reason to doubt 
its being a genuine example of ‘missed labour ” 
Formerly the occurrence of “ missed labour ” in the 
human female was generally believed iu by obstet- 
ricians. That is to say, it was accepted as a possi- 
bility that a woman might go the full term of 
pregnancy or thereabouts. that the foetus might die 
and then be retained in the cavity of the uterus for 
a longer or shorter period—perhaps for many years. 
It is now, however, generally recognised that the 
large majority of such cases, if not indeed all, are 
examples of extra-uterine pregnancy. Certain it is | 
that some cases of supposed, “ missed labour ” have, 
On post-mortem examination, been found to be cases 
of extra-uterine pregnancy where a communication 
had been formed between the cavity of the gesta- 
tion sac and that of the uterus, thus allowing 
portions of the foetus to be felt during life through 
the os uteri. Nevertheless, it seems probable that 
very rarely genuine cases of “missed labour” do 
occur in women. Lusk cites a case which he regards 
as conclusive. The probable date of confinement 
was Oct. 28th, by the middle of November it was 
known that the child was dead, and “there was no 
further expulsive action.” On Dec. 30th the child 
was remuved from the uterine cavity by Caesarean 
section. The analogy between labour and abortion 
would lead us to a similar conclusion. Cases of 
“missed abortion” are not at all rare—i.e., cases 
Where, after the death of the ovum at, for instance, 
the third month, it is retained in utero for weeks or 
months without the uterus seeming to make any 
effort to expel its contents. Such retention rarely 
lasts heyond what would have been the full term 
had the pregnancy been a normal one. Retention 
- the ovum for an indefinite periud, to be measured | 
iy years, is not met with. Similarly we shall pro- | 
ably be right in accepting the possibility of the | 
occurrence in women of ~‘ missed Jabour ” when the 
tees during which the foetus is retained beyond 
Tull term is a relatively short one, as in Lusk’s case, 
~~ cited. Where the retention of a dead full- 
wea extends over a period of years there 
d be a very strong presumption that the case 


was really one of i. - phi 
Lancet, Sai 10 extra-uterine pregnancy.—The 
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ALTERING HORSES BEFORE COMPLETION OF 
PURCHASE. 


We published recently an abstract of a case in which 
a horse was lent or let subject to purchase. Purchase 
was not completed and an action followed. Plaintiff 
argued that his horse had had its tail cut and was depre- 
ciated in value. We used to believe that certain actions 
were “acts of possession”’ preventing the return ofa 
horse. This seems now doubtful. The following extract 
from a letter bears on the point. 


(To the Editor of the Oldham Chronicle.) 
Sir, 

In your issue of the 16th ult. you state that in the 
above case, tried in the Oldham County Court on the 
previous day, His Honour Judge Jones pooh-poohed my 
evidence on horse clipping, and stated that a horse had 
as much right to be clipped as a man had to beshaved. I 
should have replied sooner had I not been informed that 
there was a probability that an appeal would be made 
against His Honour’s decision, or that he would be asked 
to grant anew trial. In regard to my evidence on horse 
clipping, it was given in reference to this case entirely, 
and not to horse-clipping generally. In proof of this, 
my horses are, as a rule, clipped twice during the season. 
What I should have stated in this case, had I been 
allowed, was, that if a person takes a horse on trial, oron 
hire, or even for its keep, and returns it, he must do so in 
the same condition he found it, certainly not damaged 
and marred in appearance by having the hair removed 
from its legs, and a portion of its tail cut off; otherwise, 
he renders himself liable for damages. In fact, he cannot 
even as much as get it shod, not only according to my 
own opinion, but from what J have read of veterinary 
jurisprudence, and all the pooh-poohing in the world 
won’t cause me to change that opinion, although a good 
many years ago the late Mr. R. K., an eminent solicitor 
of this town, had a horse on trial, with a view to pur- 
chase, from the late Mr. John Beilby, who kept the 
Shakspere Hotel at Glodwick. After the lawyer had had 
the horse two or three weeks it was returned minus a 
portion of its tail. No sooner did Mr. Beilby see it than 
he informed the man that he must take it back, and re- 
turn it in the same condition that he found it. The 
horse was sent backward and forward several times, untll 
eventually the lawyer sent for Mr. Beilby. He had evi- 
dently been reading up the law on the question, and now 
asked Mr. B. at what amount he estimated the damage 
done to the horse by having its tail cut. The reply was 
that he thought £10 would be a very reasonable charge, 
but the lawyer did not agree with that, and eventually it 
was referred to the late Mr. John Rhodes, a good judge 
of the quality of a horse, who awarded £5 damages, and 
the lawyer paid accordingly. It may appear to some a 
very simple matter to cut a swath from a horse’s tail, but 
such is not the case, for it not only decreases him to a 
considerable extent in value, but it exposes him to the 
merciless assaults of swarming insects, without the power 
to defend himself, in consequence of being deprived of 
that which nature supplied him with for the purpose. 
The horse buyers for the Army will not purchase horses 
with short-cut tails. For instance, supposing that a troop 
of cavalry horses with short-cut tails were sent abroad, 
what would be the consequence! Why, they would be 
subject to the attacks of all sorts of winged insects, and, 
being powerless to defend themselves, it would soon 
undermine their constitutions, and speedily hurry them 
into disease and death. - 


Shame to the man, whatever name he bore, 

Who took from thee what man can ne’er restore, 

Thy weapon of defence, thy chiefest good, 

When swarming flies, contending, suck thy blood ? 
—Bloomfield. 
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There is one advantage in having a horse with a short- 
cut tail, which is that if you want to turn him out to 
grass you can do so at less cost than ohe with a long tail. 
Driving past a farm some time ago, I noticed a board on 
which was the following :—“ Horses taken in to grass; 
long tails 4s., short tails 2s. 6d. per week.” _I must ac- 
knowledge that I was rather puzzled, at the time, to dis - 
cover why the length of the tail should make 1s. 6d. a 
week difference, so | went to the farmer and asked him 
for an explanation. “Aye, well, do you see,” says he 
“that a horse with a long tail will eat nearly twice as 
much as one with a short tail.” This to me was more 
puzzling still, for I failed to see why the length of the 
tail had to do with the quantity that a horse would eat. 
But the farmer very quickly informed me that a horse 
with a long tail could very soon dislodge from its body 
the flies and other insects which were teasing it, whilst a 
horse with a short-cut tail would have to endure all the 
annoyance and torment to such an extent as to stop it 
from eating. In reference to His Honour’s remark that 
a horse has as much right to he clipped as a mau has to 
be shaved, there is not the slightest comparison. The 
operations are performed for two different purposes en- 
tirely. Whilst it is absolutel) essential in many cases 
that horses which have to perform quick and laborious 
work should be deprived of their winter’s coat by clip- 
ing, there is not the slightest necessity for a man shaving. 
Yours. 
Spencer Batvey, Veterinary Surgeon. 
August 30th, 1892. 


A NEW TREATMENT OF GLANDERS. 


The prevalence of glanders among horses in London at 
the present time makes a communication recently made 
by MM. Claudius Nourry and C. Michel to the Paris 
Academie des Sciences of special interest. In view of the 
close pathological relationship between tuberculosis and 
glanders, it occurred to these investigators to apply to 
the latter disease the therapeutic methods which have 
recently been tried in the case of the former. Two 
horses presenting all the typical signs of glanders were 
therefore treated in the following manner :—Hypoder- 
mic injection of creasote oil (at first of the strength of 
10 per cent., then 25 per cent., lastly 50 per cent.) were 
given every hour with the object of causing absorption 
of the morbid material in the lungs and inflamed glands 
In order to check the discharge and ulceration of the 
pituitary membrane, the nostrils were washed out with a 
solution of chloride of zinc. In this way the creasote 
treatment of tuberculosis was combined with the 
“sclerogenic” method introduced by M. Lannelongue 
After two months and a half of this treatment the two 
horses appeared to be completely cured. In order to ob- 
tain conclusive evidence on the subject both animals 
were slaughtered, and the reality of the cure was placed 
beyond doubt. MM. Nourry and Michel add that on 
speaking of their experiments to M. Burlureaux, who isa 
prominent advocate of the creasote treatment of tuber- 
culosis in France, they were informed by that gentleman 
that he had tried injections of creasote oil in the case of 
an assistant in the Pasteur Institute who had accidentall 
inoculated with glanders virus, but without suc 4 
British Medical Journal. ra 7 


A Cow Killed by an Adder. 


In the season of ~ bi i 
the & gooseberries and sea ser- 
pents © it would be a breach of the conventionalities 
not to publish something startling. Fortun 
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a newspaper. If the village named be included in 
the district of any reader of The Record we should 
be glad to know if the adder resembles in any way a 
post-mortem clot from the aorta. 


A singular case is reported from Hartoft, a village on 
the North Yorkshire Moors. Mr. William Harrison, 
farmer, found that one of his cows was very much swollen 
about the mouth and other parts of its body, and he 
came to the conclusion that it had been stung. It lin- 
gered for a few days in great pain, and then died. Mr. 
Harrison skinned the cow and opened it, when he found, 
to his great surprise, a large adder, about a yard in 
length, inside the cow’s body. It was not in the stomach, 
but lay near the kidneys. Mr. Harrison has the adder 
still in his possession. ; 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
ANAESTHETICS FOR ANIMALS. 
Sir, 

In reading the report of the proceedings of the 
National Veterinary Association. I was much surprised 
to find that Prof. Pritchard spoke strongly against the 
use of chloroform in castration. 

Now holding the position that this gentleman does, it 
is likely to influence to a large extent the use of anzsthe- 
tics in all operations on animals. Is this the Professor’s 
wish? If so, it seems hard to realise that this is the 
same man who on mauy recent occasions has been a very 
warm supporter of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Could an animal respond to the 
following question—whether you would prefer to be 
docked or to be castrated! is there any doubt what the 
answer would be / 

I think not; and I must say it reflects very little 
credit on the veterinary profession and on its progress, 
to hear it given out at a representative gathering that 
anesthetics are unadvisable. 

The reasons given for not using chlorofurm are, in my 
experience, quite erroneous, aud evidently thought so 1n 
human surgery. Do not let it go forth in this progress- 
ive century, that we are antagonistic to progress an 
enlightenment or unmindful of the sufferings we inflict 
on our dumb patients. J. G. Parr, F.R.C.V.S. 


A CANDIDATE FOR THE HIGHER DEGREE. 


Dear Eprror, 2 

Being a member of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons and has attained the age and number of years 
required to take up the fellowship degree, I find that 0” 
receiving the regulation for this degree It must be sig 
by three fellow’s of the profession as to my moral charac: 
ter &. Being a good distance from a fellow and not 
knowing any of them personally, my cliants of ag 
standard, I should like Mr. Hill or Mr. Editor to let me 
know in the following record. If it were signe®. 
Borough Magistrate, Local Lawyer, County Councilom 
With whom I come in contact with during my profession, 
think these gentleman know my career Before many 
fellows who are miles away. —Yours truly, 

Sept. 12th. WovuLp-BE FELLOW 


E i? above is anonymous but we believe genuine.— 
D. 
ie 
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